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twelve hundred horse was African. Both armies went into
action confident of victory. The first shock was remarkably
severe, and for several hours the event was doubtful. The
slaves were so eager in cutting the heads off the killed and so
hampered by many holding on to a head thus got, that they
were jeopardizing the battle. Gracchus was obliged to send
them word to fight instead of gathering the ghastly trophies,
as they had already fairly earned their freedom. At the
same time he ordered in his cavalry, until now held in re-
serve, on Hanno's flanks; but the Numidians fought with so
much energy and skill that the fate of the battle seemed to
hang on accident. Gracchus again sent round word through
the legions that the freedom would not be granted, unless the
enemy was speedily beaten. Thus encouraged, the legions
made one supreme and desperate effort and drove the Cartha-
ginians back to their camp, entering with them. A number
of Eoman prisoners in the Carthaginian camp having pro-
cured weapons and fallen upon the rear of Hanno's army, the
Roman triumph became complete. Barely two thousand men
and Hanno himself survived. The Eoman loss was some two
thousand men ; thirty-eight standards were taken.

The well-earned freedom was given to the entire legions,
as had been promised. But some four thousand of the men
who had not proven themselves as brave as the majority, and
had not penetrated the Carthaginian camp, though freed,
were punished by being sentenced to eat their evening meal
standing during the rest of their term of service. The morn-
ing meal, it will be remembered, was always eaten standing;
the evening, and heartier one, sitting or reclining.

Gracchus was received at Beneventum, after the victory,
with open arms, and his entire army feasted by the citizens.
He then marched into Lucania, to prevent Hanno from rais-
ing another army there, and after some passages of arms. which held him
